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With the flight of Knox, affairs in Scotland settled down to
a stalemate. The Queen-Regent was watchful and alert,
but on more than one occasion the attitude of the Protestant
nobility, by now a powerful body, warned her that caution
was advisable. Moreover, she knew that she might yet
need their assistance in furthering both her domestic and
foreign policies. The new movement spread, without the
assistance of Knox, and in defiance of secular and ecclesi-
astical threat and censure. Small groups or congregations
organised themselves in ever-increasing numbers, and their
baronial supporters, whose wide territorial power alone pre-
vented their extermination, became known as the Lords of
the Congregation. They were, on the whole, quite typical
specimens of sixteenth-century Scotland's perfidious nobility,
and in many cases their manner of life was scandalous.
To most, if not all, Protestantism meant little more than
an alluring if complicated gamble, in which the glittering
prizes were political power and the vast endowments of the
ancient Church. With the Church's fall, these endowments
would be open for the strongest to seize. But associated
with them, and committed to the Protestant cause for very
different reasons, were a considerable number of preachers,
mostly ex-priests of the Roman Church. These, despite
their baronial leaders, impregnated the movement with a
spiritual power and reality, and associated it in the minds of
the common people with the truth of the living God.
In March 1557 the Lords wrote to Knox appealing to him
to return. Calvin added his influence, and declared to him
that it was his obvious duty and the clear call of God.
&nox, however, thought otherwise, and delayed for six
months before sending a reply. When at last he decided to
accept the invitation, he was informed that the Lords had
changed their mind. The following December the fight in
Scotland began in dead earnest. The First Covenant was
signed in Edinburgh, and the ordinals of the Roman Church
were cast aside by the Protestant Party, who adopted instead
the English Prayer Book of Edward VI. The Lords boldly
demanded of the Queen-Regent liberty of private and
public worship, and that the Gospel should be preached and
the Sacraments administered in the vulgar tongue of the
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